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secularism. Our economic supremacy was threatened by the
flood of competitive exports, and our political position by the
rising tide of aggressive and militaristic nationalism. Against
these three dangers our society needed to be warned, energized,
and armed, but the leaders of neither of the great parties were
prepared to lead.

The period from the end of the hungry forties to the queen's
death had been interspersed with a regular sequence of short
but acute depressions, which were met by Liberals and Tories
alike in a spirit of solid optimism, although unemployment
reached 11-4 per cent in 1879 and nearly 10 per cent in the
longer crisis of 1884-87, and rose again to 7-5 per cent in
1893. As a consequence, during the unemployment riots of
1885, the Social Democratic Federation and other Socialist
bodies first began to attract a popular following, with results
which led to the famous dock strike of 1889 and the creation
of the Independent Labour party in 1892* Even to this radical
challenge the statesmen of the late Victorian era offered no
constructive reply. They merely trusted to Darwin's new gospel
of evolution to turn the force of Socialism into some creed less
disturbing to their peace of mind.

The same atmosphere of unreality hangs over much of the
Victorian literature. Charles Dickens, the champion of the
poor and the lyrical, if not hysterical, defender of the domestic
virtues, presented a different economic morality to his publishers
and a different virtue to his family. The great liberal poets
and philosophers lived assured lives mainly on unearned incomes
and made not the slightest contribution to the greatest happi-
ness of the greatest number. While Dickens over-acted the part
of the simple family man, Thackeray ranted as the man of the
world, exposing property skeletons in cupboards conveniently
situated in the full glare of the footlights. Meanwhile Carlyle
preached the virtues of silence in forty immense volumes.
These were famous men. But were they great? It is, perhaps,
an idle question. Certainly they had the Victorian energy, the
capacity for an indefinite extension of activity. They painted
on large canvases. If they were not writing and speaking about
life as it is, they were at any rate not doing so about life as it
ought to be. If theirs was not statesmanship, it was more than